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of objects subsumable under the schematized categories of
substance and cause.
3. Such objects must exist, since their existence is a necessary
condition of the idea of time itself and therefore of all
apperception.
The second depends on the doctrine of inner sense, and runs:
1.  All my ideas are successive.
2.  The possibility of apperception requires that they should be
referable to objects.
3.  Such objects must themselves be phenomenal (since they
provide a basis of necessary synthetic unity, whereas acquain-
tance with things in themselves, if it were possible at all,
must always be empirical only).
4.  Hence they must be spatio-temporal and, as such, exhibit
the three modes of time.
The argument from judgement is most prominent in the Prolego-
mena: that from inner sense in the Second Analogy.
The essential point is that objective apperception (which the
Deduction has shown to be a condition of possible experience)
depends on the synthetic character of time, which is itself depen-
dent on the existence of objects having necessary temporal
relations. The precise character of these relations remains to be
demonstrated in the Analogies themselves.
First Analogy
The argument here, whether valid or not, is straightforward. It
is that the permanence or conservation of something in nature is a
necessary condition of the idea of time itself. No mere succession
of evanescent states could give rise to such an idea unless they
were recognized as states of a permanent self. But, Kant main-
tains, we have no awareness of any such self, and therefore the
states must admit of being referred to something else, though we
cannot know a priori what that something is. Empirical science
alone can seek to determine whether it is, e.g., matter, motion, or
energy. But as the name substance is usually given to the perma-
nent in reality, we are entitled to maintain a priori the truth of the
proposition with which the Analogy opens.
Second Analogy
The Second Analogy has suffered the same fate as the Deduction
of the Categories in the first edition. It is almost unanimously
condemned as a more or less haphazard collection of five or six